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PUBLIC EVENTS. 



DuitiNU the course of the last month, 
subjects of the most important nature have 

continued to occupy public attention 

Men of all parties looked forward to the 
meeting of the Imperial Parliament, with 
the most intense interest. The sanguine, 
strengthened perhaps by the recent procla- 
tion of George the IV. as King of Hano- 
ver, throwing equally open to individuals of 
all religious denominations, the different 
offices of state in his Hanoverian domi- 
nions, anticipated the removal of penal 
restrictions, upon account of religious te- 
nets. The timid were led to believe, that 
the safety of the State required the sup- 
pression of a self-elected Body, whose in- 
temperance and violent procedure greatly 
contributed to agitate the public mind. 
The friends of moderate measures, whilst 
they deprecated the violence of which the 
timid complained, were led to hope that 
the time had arrived, when the periodical 
tirades of the Roman Catholic Association, 
and the declamatory violence of Orange 
Societies, were, in the spirit of impartial 
justice, to be both superseded by the con- 
cession of the long-sought rights of the 
one, and the positive withholding, not 
merely all legislative, but even semi-mini- 
sterial approbation from the other. 

The state of Ireland, as might have been 
expected, occupied a prominent situation 
in His Majesty's Speech, which we regret 
our limits do not allow us to insert, but 



which is familiarly known to our readers. 
From the tone of the Speech, it required 
little foresight to anticipate the course 
which His Majesty's Ministers intended 
to pursue. A Bill has been introduced 
by Mr. Goulbourn, to amend certain Acts 
relating to unlawful societies in Ireland, 
which was carried, upon its first reading, 
by a majority of 155, — 278 voting for the 
Bill, and 123 against it. Upon the second 
reading of the Bill, the majority was 146, — 
253 voting for, and 107 against the Bill. 
Mr. Brougham's motion, that the Roman 
Catholic Association should be heard by 
Counsel at the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons, was negatived by a majority of 133, 
— 89 voting tor, and 222 against the mo- 
tion. Public attention, during the last 
month, has thus been absorbed in one great 
subject ; the discussion of which in Parlia- 
ment has produced some of the finest dis- 
plays of eloquence, that have been given 
for many years; resembling those that 
astonished and delighted the country, in 
the brilliant days of Pitt, Fox, and Sheri- 
dan; and showing how inexhaustible the 
stores of British genius are, when proper 
occasions occur for drawing them forth. 

The recognition of the revolted Colonies 
of Old Spain, which have already estab- 
lished their independence, distinctly avowed 
in the King's Speech, seems equally politic 
and just. 



PROGRESS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 



RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 

We present here some miscellaneous in- 
formation respecting railways and canals, 
which could not well be introduced in the 
article already given on that subject, in our 
present Number. 

In 1799, at Measham, in Derbyshire, a 
horse, value £20, drew, with great ease, on 
a railroad, twenty-one carriages laden with 
coals and timber, weighing 35 tons, (long 
weight) on a declivity of live-sixteenths of 
an inch in a yard, or one in 1 15. He also 
drew with ease 5 tons up the same : and, 
in another place, he drew 3 tons up an ac- 
clivity of an inch and three quarters in the 
yard, or one in 21. 

At Brinsley, in Nottinghamshire, about 
the same time, a horse, value £30, drew a 
load of 43 tons 8 hundred, (long weight,) 
carriages included, down a declivity of one- 
third of an inch in a yard, or one in 108 : 
and he afterwards drew 7 tons up the same. 



On the Penrhyn railway, Which has an 
inclination of three-eighths of an inch in a 
yard, or one in 90', two horses draw twenty- 
four waggons, containing 24 tons, through 
a stage of a mile and a quarter ; and per- 
form this journey six times a day. The 
railway consists of five such stages ; and 
thus ten horses convey through its whole 
length, 1 44 tons each day. The same work 
formerly employed 144 carts and 400 horses; 
so that, by means of the railway, 10 horses 
do as much as was formerly done by 400. 

On a railway at Alloa, a horse draws rea- 
dily 4% tons of coals, on three waggons, 
which weigh nearly three tons additional ; 
and such is the inclination, that he draws 
hack the empty waggons. He can also 
draw, with great exertion, four such wag- 
gons similarly loaded. 

In 1805, a trial was made on the Surrey 
railway, by Mr. Bankes, in which a horse, 
taken indiscriminately out of a team, drew 
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sixteen waggons, weighing upwards of 55 
tons, for more than six miles, along a level 
or very slightly declining part of the rail- 
way. 

The late Mr. Telford says, that on a rail- 
way, well constructed, and laid with a de- 
clivity of 55 feet in a mile, or one in 96, a 
horse will readily take down waggons, con- 
taining 12 to 15 tons, and bring back the 
same waggons with four tons on them. 

The force which a horse can exert in 
drawing, may be determined by the fol- 
lowing rule : Ascertain the two weights 
which he can move slowly, with equal ease, 
up and down an inclined plane, or railway; 
then divide twice the product of these 
weights by their difference, and the quo- 
tient by the number expressing how many 
times the length of the plane exceeds its 
height. Thus, in the first of the experi- 
ments mentioned above, the weights are 
35 tons and 5 tons, or 84,000 lbs. and 
12,000 lbs. Hence, dividing twice the 
product of these by their difference, and 
the quotient by 115, we get 243^ lbs. for 
the force exerted by the horse, supposing 
it to have been the same in both cases. 
Hence, if to this we add the quotient found 
by dividing 84,000 lbs. by 115, we get 
974 lbs. for the whole moving force in the 
descent ; which being about an eighty-sixth 
part of 84,000 lbs., we may suppose the 
friction and inertia to have been about one 
part in 86 of the whole load. The same 
result might be obtained by taking from 
243^4 lbs. the quotient found by dividing 
12,000 lbs. by 115, and dividing 12,000 lbs. 
by the remainder. 

The following theorem, which is errone- 
ously ascribed in the Scotsman to Profes- 
sor Leslie, was given by Euler, and was 
found by the experiments of Sehulze to be 
verv nearly true : — The force which a man 
or norse can exert with the velocity v, is 

f [ -— ) ; where a is the velocity with 
which the man or horse can move with the 
same exertion, without any load, and_/° the 
force in equilibrium, or at a dead pull, 
without motion. Thus, if a horse, unload- 
ed, can move at the rate of 12 miles an 
hour, and with an equal muscular exertion 
can hold 144 lbs. in equilibrium, the for- 
mula will become (12 — v)?; and by tnking 
« successively equal to 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
miles, we get 100, 64, 36, 16, and 4 lbs. for 
the respective degrees of force which the 
horse can exert in drawing, wilh the same 
ease, at these rates, the rest of his strength 
being expended in carrying forward his own 
body. It is easy to show from the general 
formula given above, by the differential 
calculus, that the velocity with which the 
horse or man can perform the most work 
in a given time, with equal ease, is one- 
third of the velocity with which he can 
move when unloaded. We see from these 
principles, how much the steam engine is 



preferable to animal force, as a moving 
power, when considerable velocity is re- 
quired, as there is only the same expendi- 
ture of force in carrying it forward in a 
swift motion, as in a slow. 

It is calculated, that where there are con- 
siderable traffic and intercourse, the expense 
per mile for conveying goods on railways 
with steam engines, will be 2d. per ton ; 
and the fare for passengers, a little more 
than a halfpenny for the same distance. 

On the river Mersey, canal lighters are 
often detained and tossed by storms, till 
the goods in them are so much injured, as 
to be rendered unfit for exportation ; and 
sometimes even the lighters are sunk : and 
the like is the case elsewhere. Railways 
are free from such inconveniences. 

The following are quotations from a late 
English publication on railways and ca- 
nals: — 

'•' Water carriage cannot transmit nu- 
merous castings and apparatus, (now sent 
at great expense by land carriage to and 
from every part of the kingdom,) because 
the size will not pass through canal bridges 
or locks, and because the weight exceeds 
the tonnage of a single boat." ** Nu- 
merous castings and machinery are cast 
and made in parts, (to their consequent de- 
terioration in value and perfection) to en- 
able them to go by water carriage. " 

/*• A. 

MR. BARLOW'S METHOD OF CORRECTING 
OBSERVATIONS MADE BY THE COMPASS 
IN SHIPS. 

It has been found that in ships, the nee- 
dle of the compass is materially affected by 
the iron used in the construction of the 
vessel. As that metal is now employed 
in much greater quantities than formerly 
in ship-building, the effect thus produced 
has been growing in magnitude ; and, in 
some cases, the error is found to amount 
to no less than 30° or 40°, or even more. 
Such a source of error, without some mode 
of correcting it, would have rendered it 
necessary to continue to construct ships in 
the old method; and thus the important 
advantages must have been relinquished, 
in a great degree, which are known to 
result from the use of iron, in the con- 
struction of cables, capstans, and various 
other articles in ship-building. 

Professor Barlow, of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, having instituted 
a series of experiments in magnetism, made 
several important discoveries. One of 
the most valuable of these is the curious 
fact, that the attractive power of iron de- 
pends, not on its weight, but on Us surface ; 
a hollow iron ball affecting the needle, as 
much as a solid one of the same diameter. 
From this property, and from the attrac- 
tion being greater, the nearer the needle is 
placed to the attracting body, it follows 
that a plate of iron, of inconsiderable 
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weight, placed near a needle, may attract at Hampton Court), aro part of a set sup- 
it as powerfully as large masses placed at posed to have originally consisted of twelve, 
greater distances. From this simple prin- which were executed by Kaphael merely as 
ciple, Mr. Barlow derived the discovery of designs, to be worked in tapestry. But it 
a method of effectually correcting the er- was not so generally understood that any 
rors already described. This he effects, by of the tapestries themselves.which had been 
placing a plate of iron, of twelve or fifteen produced from those designs, were in ens- 
inches diameter, in the line drawn from fence ; still less that turn more of them are 
the compass to the common centre of at- preserved than of the original designs.—' 
traction of all the iron in the vessel, or in This, however, is the case ; and we have 
the continuation of that line beyond the here nine of these admirable works : se- 
place of the compass, the position of the ven exactly corresponding with those 
plate being in each case determined by ex- at Hampton Court, and two, scarcely in- 
periment. In the latter of the two posi- ferior in general merit, representing the 
tions, the plate is so situated as to attract Conversion of St. Paul, and the Stoning 
the needle with exactly the same force as of St. Stephen. 

all the iron in the vessel. By this means, The tapestries present most excellent 

the effect of the iron is neutralized, and representations of the original pictures— 

the needle takes the same direction in certainly much better than the oil copies 



every position of the vessel, and at all 
parts of the earth, as if it were influenced 
by no other power than the magnetic at- 
traction of the earth. When the plate is 
placed between the compass and the mag- 
netic centre of the vessel, it is fixed in such 
a position as exactly to double tlie error. 
Hence, the direction of the needle being 
observed, first when the plate is removed, 
and then when it is in its position, the dif- 
ference will evidently be the error; and, 
consequently, the true direction will be 
known. 

Such is the very simple and beautiful, 
and, at the same time, highly valuable dis- 



of them, by Sir James Thornhill : better, 
because, though perhaps in some respects 
inferior to those copies in particular ex- 
pressions, the general effect approaches 
nearer to that of the subdued tone of the 
originals. 

The two tapestries, the originals of which 
we do not possess, arc fully worthy of the 
place they occupy in the sec ; for though 
they are not upon the whole, so full of 
power, either of design or expression, as 
the Paul at Athens, the Elymas, and 
perhaps, the death of Ananias, they pos- 
sess points of interest and of beauty, which 
eveu these cannot boast, because the sub- 



covery of Mr. Barlow. For this, he has jects of them do not admit of it. The Con- 



already received from the Board of Longi- 
tude £700, the largest reward that they 
have it in their power, by their constitution, 
to bestow ; but it is to be hoped, that he 
will yet obtain other more adequate remu- 
neration. In the meantime, he has se- 
cured the invention by a patent; and 
means to supply the plates, in all sea- 
ports, with the necessary directions for 
using them. 

In consequence of the great importance 
of this invention, it has been truly said, 
"that, if any vessel be in future allowed to 
go to sea, and especially to high latitudes. 



version of St. Paul consists ot a spacious 
landscape scene, representing the city of 
Damascus in the distance, with Paul and 
his- attendants in the foreground ; while 
the clouds are miraculously opening over 
head, and shewing the Saviour — whose 
figure and attributes are connected with 
the scene and persons below, by means of 
the glory which is emanating with intense 
brightness from about his head, and gradu- 
ally decreasing in splendour till it reaches 
the immediate object of its revelation — Saul 
— who is stretched upon the ground in a pa- 
roxyism of fear and wonder. " And as he 



without the precautions so clearly pointed journeyed, he came near Damascus ; and 



out by Mr. Barlow, the loss both of pro- 
perty and of lives, in the event of ship- 
wreck, may, in most cases, be fairly attri- 
butable to the owners." 

Z. A. 

TINE ARTS TAPESTRY AFTER RAPHAEL'S 

CARTOONS. 
The public has lately been presented, 



suddenly there shined round about him a 
light from heaven." " And he fell to the 
earth." The general effect of this scene 
is undoubtedly fine and impressive. But 
in this, as well as in the other new compo- 
sition — the Stoning of St. Stephen — (still 
more, indeed, in this latter,) the chief in- 
terest arises from the individual expression 
__..„ , _ ... of the various heads and figures. These, 

at the Egyptian Hall, London, with an however, it would demaud a space to exa- 
exhibition full of real interest, and cu- mine and describe, which we cannot, at 
rious on several accounts. It consists of present, allot to them. We must only add, 
the tapestry which was executed from the therefore, that fortunately these two ta- 
Cartoons of Raphael — those splendid works pestries are among the best preserved of the 
which have so long been the glory of this whole nine ; and, in the absence of the 
country, and the delight and wonder of all original designs, furnish a most interesting 
true lovers of art. It is well known that and satisfactory notion of what those de- 
those paintings (seven in number, and now signs must have been. — N. Monthly Mag. 
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mechanics' institutions. 
In our preceding Number, we gave a short 
account of these Institutions, and spoke of 
them in terms of warm approbation. If, 
in our account, we have seemed to pass 
over the efforts made to accomplish this 
desirable object in other places, the omis- 
sion is unintentional, and we shall glad- 
ly insert any particulars with which we 
may be supplied. One correspondent has 
promised us a communication on this sub- 
ject; but he could not give it, with suffi- 
cient correctness, in time for our present 
Number. A distinction is to be made 
between Lectures expressly for mechanics, 
and those which, however accommodated 
to them, are open to all persons that choose 
to attend. Perhaps, if this distinction be 
kept in view, it will appear that the Lec- 
tures in Glasgow, and those given in Bel- 
fast in 181-t, were the only ones of the 
kind, previous to the late establishments 
of Mechanics' Institutions. It has, how- 
ever, been urged that the Lectures given 
in the Dublin Society for such a long se- 
ries of years, and those given for the last 
eighteen or twenty years in the Cork In- 
stitution, as well as many courses of Lec- 
tures in England, especially those at Man- 



chester and Newcastle, were essentially of 
the same nature. They were popular Lec- 
tures, of a similar description to those now 
given in Mechanics' Institutions, open to 
and often attended by operatives; and pro- 
vided, in many instances, with models, 
especially at the Dublin Society house, for 
the use of which by the artisan, a special 
provision was often made. These may, at 
least, be considered as forerunners of Me- 
chanics' Institutions ; and will deserve no- 
tice. In the meantime, we remark, with 
pleasure^ the establishment of a Mecha- 
nics' Institution in Cork, on a very ex- 
tensive plan; for which, a sum of above 
£1250 was subscribed in a few days, with- 
out any solicitation. One object of this 
Institution is to have a lending Library; 
and, if we may judge from the success 
which has attended the Mechanics and 
Apprentice's Library in Liverpool, it is a 
part of the plan which is peculiarly de- 
serving of encouragement. In Cork, we 
are informed that some hundreds of arti- 
sans and mechanics, or, in other words, of 
" operatives" have given in their names as 
members. May we not hope that some of 
the respectable mechanics in Belfast will 
direct their attention to- the subject? H. 
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Allan's Surgery, Vol. 3, Fart I. 8vo. 

Antommarchi's Last Days of Napoleon, 
French and English, 2 Vol. 8vo. 

Benson's Sermons, Part III. 8vo. 

Bowles' Final Appeal relative to Pope, 8vo. 

Brown's First Principles of the Differen- 
tial Calculus, 8vo. 

Butler's Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 8vo. 

Campan's Private Journal, Svo. 

Collins' Appeal to Families on Family 
Prayer, 8vo. 

Cooper's Crisis, Svo. 

East India Register for 1825. 

Egan's Life of an Actor, royal 8vo. 

Employment, the Source of True Happi- 
ness, 12mo. 

Fletcher's Sabbath Remembrancer, 12mo. 

Greenhow'sEstimateofVaccination,12mo. 

Home's Letters on iVlissions, fcap. 8vo. 

Jones* Continuation of Hume and Smol- 
lett's England, 3 Vol. Svo. 

Kennedy's Instructions on the Manage- 
ment of Children, I2mo. 

Letters from the Irish Highlands, post 8vo. 

Literse Sacra, 8vo. 



Life, Love, and Politics, 2 Vol. 12mo. 

Mazure's Histoire de la Revolution, de 
1688, en Angleterre, 3 Vol. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from 
the peace of Utrecht, 4to. 

Mystery Developed, a Novel, 3 Vol. 12mo. 

New Landlord's Tales, 2 Vol. 12mo. 

Picard's Gil Bias elf the Revolution, 3 
Vol. 12mo. 

Povah's Vocabulary of Greek Roots, 12mo. 

Scot's Discourses on Religion, Svo. 

Smiles and Tears, 8vo. 

Smith on Medical Evidence, Svo. 

Spirit of the Age, or Contemporary Por- 
traits, 8vo . 

Thornton's Piety Exemplified, Svo. 

Voltaire's Philosophical Dictionary, Vol. 
6, 8vo. 

Webster's Prayers, royal 18mo. 

Westall's Illustrations to Moore's Irish 
Melodies fcap. Svo. 

Young Robinson, a Tale, 12mo. 

Mr. Walsh, of Cork, has in the press, 
" The Geometrical Base; or, Geo- 
metry demonstrated from its proper 
basis." 



Finlay, Printer, Belfast. 



